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General Notes, 



GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 

Africa. — Captain Binger's Journey. — Further particulars of 
Captain Binger's journey in the districts between the Upper Niger and 
the Guinea Coast serve to show that this is one of the most important 
of recent journeys, both geographically and politically. It has proved 
the non-existence of the Kong mountains as a defined range ; has 
shown that there are few affluents of the Niger from the south, and 
that the watershed between the coast rivers and the Niger lies much 
farther inland than was at first supposed ; and it has led to the recep- 
tion under French protectorate of all the country lying between the 
upper Niger and the French coast possessions, so that the English 
settlements of the Gambi'a and Sierra Leone, and the independent re- 
public of Liberia, are now framed entirely in French territory. Start- 
ing from Bammako, Captain Binger passed Likaso, and then proceeded 
southeastward to Kong, which he reached on Feb. 20th, 1888. The 
town had not previously been visited by a European. On his passage 
he crossed several streams, one of which proved to be a tributary of the 
Laku, while two others were the head-waters of the Akba, or Comoe, — 
all of them three to four degrees further to the north than had been sup- 
posed. The watershed was marked simply by rising ground. Kong 
or Pong is a considerable trade-centre ; cotton-weaving, indigo-dying, 
and horse-trading are carried on here, and the population seems to be 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. After three weeks' stay in Kong, our 
traveller set out northwards, crossed the upper course of the Comoe, 
and reached the head-waters of the most westerly tributary of the 
Volta, the Black Volta, near the sources of the Comoe. He hurried 
through the country of the Gurunsi, in anarchy through the incursions 
of the Haussas, and reached Wagadugu, whose capital, Mossi, is in the 
midst of a flat country, and is rich in corn and cattle. Compelled to 
quit this town, he abandoned his intention of making an excursion to 
Libtako and connecting his surveys with those of Barth. He then 
proceeded south to Salaga, which he reached October, 1888, after a 
detention through illness at Wale-wale of forty-five days. Following 
the right bank of the Volta, he entered Kintampo, a depot for kola- 
unts. On January 5th, 1889, he again reached Kong, where he met a 
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relief party, sent from the coast colonies by the governor, Treich 
Laplene. Both parties followed to the coast the river Akba, which 
is navigable as far as Attakru. 

The greater part of the country included within the great northern 
bend of the Niger proves to be drained by the Comoe and the Volta, 
which latter is formed by three large tributaries, the White, Red, and 
Black Volta. Though there is no distinct range separating the basins 
of the Niger from those of the coast rivers, yet isolated granitic peaks 
rise above the general platform. In the west these culminate in 
Natinian Sikasso (2,560 ft.). Southward of this the platform sinks 
gradually, and here the Lahu and the Dahbu rise. Among isolated 
peaks more to the east is that of Kernono (4,757 ft.), which turns the 
course of the Comoe from east to south. From the Volta, which is 
surrounded with low hill-ranges, an extensive table-land stretches east- 
ward, ascending from 3,250 feet to Nauri, in the southeast of Waga- 
dugu, 5,905 feet high, and the highest point of the watershed, sepa- 
rated from the Gambaga range by the valley of the East or White 
Volta, which rises in Bussang. Sandstone and swamp-ore prevail in 
this region, which is poor, except in humid places. From March to 
June the heat was 104 in the shade, 140 in the sun. Captain Bin- 
ger surveyed, his route with the compass, and determined thirteen points 
astronomically. The natives belong to seven different groups : the 
Mondungo (Samory, Kong, Worodugu, Kurudugu, Gudja, etc.), cdlo- 
nised in all directions; the Sieneren or Sienufs, ranging from Tieba 
to Pegue, Follona, Djimmi, and Worodugu ; the Gurungu, who prevail 
in Gurunsi and part of Bussang ; the Moor Mossi ; the Haussa, west of 
the White Volta ; the Ashanti, as far as the Black Volta ; and the 
Fulbe, whose chief abode is further north, but who have colonies to 
ii° N. Lat. 

The Zambezi Delta. — In the March issue of the Proc. Roy. 
Geog. Soc, 1890, D. J. Rankin gives an account of the Zambezi delta, 
and especially of the Chinde mouth thereof. The Quaqua cannot now 
be called strictly an outlet of the Zambezi, as the bulk of the waters 
which flow into it are derived from the drainage of the Shimwara and 
Achigunda hills and of the Borore heights. From Quillimane to the 
sea stretches a flat sodden swamp, bordered by mangroves. The tide 
rises to Mogorumbo, but from Lokololo to Quillimane goods have to 
be transported in lighters. The Kongoni mouth has 12 to 14 feet 
draught, but is not suitable, as its coasts are mere mangrove swamps, 
covered at high tides. The island of Inhainissengo is becoming rapidly 
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submerged. The Madredane channel, three miles long, is narrow, 
and so choked with reeds and aquatic vegetatation that a passage has 
to be hewn through it. The Mosella mouth is little known, but is said 
to have .a bad bar at its junction with the main stream. The Melamba, 
Maria, East Luabo, and another mouth seem to be closed to naviga- 
tion, as the sea always breaks over their bars. The Chinde mouth 
has, however, three fathoms on the bar at low water, and a channel 
500 yards wide, and well defined. In an exceptionally dry season 
20 to 23 feet were found on the bar at high water. There is a sandy 
point at the very mouth, and good anchorage inside it. Chinde vil- 
lage is at the junction with the main stream, ten miles up. The banks 
and channel of the main stream are continually changing direction 
under the influence of the immense body of water, full of vegetable 
matter, and depositing a light-colored ooze. The delta is thinly 
peopled, and the inhabitants are not indigenous, but have been slaves, 
and are of low social condition. 

M. Dauvergne's Journeyings. — M. Dauvergne's explorations 
in the vicinity of the Hindu Kush, last year, led to several interesting 
geographical discoveries. He descended the valley of 'the Lung, and 
asserts that that river is a tributary of the Tashkurgan, and not of the 
Zerafshan. The valley is deep, difficult of access, warm, highly culti- 
vated, and inhabited by Sunnite Mohammedans, who are Chinese sub- 
jects. The river flows west and southwest, with the Kundur mountains 
on the left bank, and the Kichik-tung on the right. Crossing the 
Kotti-Kandar pass (16,350 ft), which has a glacier on the top, our 
traveller descended into the valley of the Tashkurgan, and then 
ascended that of Karachunkur. He afterwards camped with nomad 
Kirghises in various localities in an elevated rolling Pamir, resembling 
the Great Pamir. 

Our traveller finds the sources of the Oxus or Amu-Daria near the 
pass of Wakijt-Kul, at a level of 15,500 feet, and states that they are 
fed by three enormous glaciers. To make certain, he followed the 
river for seventy miles. 

It has been asserted that Karambar Sar, a small lake on the north 
side of the Hindu Kush, has two outlets, but one of the results of M. 
Dauvergne's explorations has been to dispel this idea. There are here 
two lakes in close proximity, the one the real Karambar Sar, about a 
mile and a half long, giving origin to the Karambar or Askaman River, 
while the other, situated a few hundred yards to the east, over a low 
rocky watershed, is about half a mile long, and gives outlet to the 
Ausa or Marghab. The smaller lake is named Gazkul. 
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Geographical News. — Africa. — J. R. Pigott has recently trav- 
elled up the Tana (Northeast Africa), ten days' journey beyond the 
farthest point reached by the Brothers Denhardt. Mount Kenia was 
in full sight during the latter part of the journey, and seems to be 
nearer the coast than has been supposed. The country is thinly peo- 
pled, for the inhabitants of the lower course of the river fear the 
Somalis, while those of the upper are in dread of the Wakamba. A 
map of the district traversed is given in the March number of the 
Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. 

A map of the journey of Mr. Selous in Mashona-land, in the basins 
of the Mazoe and the Mufu, tributaries of the Zambezi on the south, 
js given in a recent issue of the Proc. Roy. Geog. Soc. 

Among recent journeys in South Africa deserves to be mentioned 
that of Mission Superintendent Knothe from Mphome on the Zout- 
pansberg to the land of the Bonjai or Bokharaka, southeast of the 
Barotse country. The Bonjai speak a language akin to the Sesuto, 
and are more skilled in handicrafts than the Bosuto. The brothers 
Posselt, in travelling north of the Limpopo to Simbabye, found certain 
ornaments, among which were three of gray gneiss or syenite, evidently 
in imitation of birds. 

A srhall map in Petermanri s Mitteilungen, 1890, Part I., shows the 
distribution of the Berber stems in Morocco. About one-half of the 
country is really Arab, stretching from the western limit of Algiers, 
south of the Ref Berbers, to the north coast by Ceuta and Tangier, 
and extending southward to Mogador, and inland to the Atlas. The 
Rif Berber element is composed of the Bezirker-Rif, the Bezirk-er- 
Gart, and the Isnaten, the last bordering on Algeria. The Rifs are of 
mid-stature, strong, broad-shouldered. They live by fishery, and by 
wrecking; and robbery and murder are common. Some enlist as 
Zouaves in the Spanish garrisons on the Morocco coast. The north- 
ern part of the Atlas is occupied by the Berbers, who for the most part 
are unmixed with Arab, and are slender, often over mid-height, and 
uncommonly muscular ; the face is long, with a somewhat Roman 
physiognomy, and, though the tint becomes darker toward the south, 
the features preserve the Berber type, save where there is negro 
admixture. The Schloch Berbers, south of the parallel of Mogador, 
inhabit the lowlands as well as the, mountains. They are never blond- 
haired like the other Berbers, but are civilized, and given to trade and 
handicrafts. Toward the east they become mingled with negro peo- 
ples, producing the Charatin or Draa. 
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King Menelik, formerly King of Shoa, is now Negus of Abyssinia, 
and the Italians, who favored his pretensions, have succeeded in mak- 
ing advantageous treaties with him, considerably enlarging the area 
placed under the protection of Italy. 

A map of the caravan route from Zeila (British) to Ankobar, show- 
ing the routes followed by various travellers, and marking the bound- 
aries between the Somali tribes and the Afar or Galla, is given in a 
recent issue of Petermanri s Mitt. 

The April issue of the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society contains an account of the explorations conducted by Mr. T. 
Last, as leader of the expedition to the Namuli Peaks, and the narra- 
tive is aided by a map of the part of East Africa lying between the,. 
Rovuma and the Zambezi. 

Dr. Zintgraff, in his journey from the Cameroons to Adamaua in 
1 888-' 89, had to force his way through the territory of the Banyanga, 
was compelled to stay three months in the land of the Bali, and in 
April reached that of the Bafut. On account of a threatened attack, 
he had to make his way through a comparatively uninhabited country. 
At Donga his surveys met those of Flegel. On June n, 1889, he was 
at Ibi, on the Benue, whence he proposed to proceed to Jola, and then 
return to Bali-land. 

Dr. Schweinfurth gives a full account of the excavations carried on 
by Flinders Petrie in the Fayoun, in Petermanri s Mitteilungen, Part 
II., of this year. 

A. Sharpe, in an account of his trip in the region between the Shire 
and Loangwa rivers, mentions that the Kirk mountains are merely the 
abrupt edge of the highlands that stretch to the west of the Shire valley. 
The Oughat or Achewa tribes have to a great extent been driven away 
or enslaved by the Angoni (Zulus), so that the remaining Achewas 
stand in great fear of the Zulus. The names of places in South Africa 
change as the chiefs change : thus Undi, four days west of Lake 
Nyassa, is named from an Achewa chief. 

Petermanri s Mitteilungen, 1890, Part I., contains an account of the 
journey of Dr. K. W. Schmid in the Comoro Islands, with a map of 
Angasija, or Great Comoro, and of Mohilla. The latter island is entirely 
covered with vegetation, but wherever the rock could be seen it was 
tufa. The whole eastern coast of Angasija is without a harbor, but on 
the east coast there is a good harbor at Mroni Bay, slightly to the 
north of the great volcano. The island extends about 40' north and 
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south, and is quite narrow, increasing in width at its southern extremity, 
where it reaches 18 to 20 miles. It comprises several little sultanates. 
The volcano, 2250 metres high, is at the southern broad end about 
equidistant from each of the shores. Its crater is oval, the wall 
broken north and south by a lava stream. 

Asia. — M. Bonvalot is now at Lob-Nor. He intends to cross Tibet, 
and follow the Yang-tse from the sources. 

Beluchistan is now wholly British. The natives of the Zhob and 
Gamul valleys, and also the Wazuris, have made submission. The 
Zheb valley is an alluvial plain, at an average elevation of 4800 feet, 
and is well supplied with water, at least in the vicinity of the river. 
Much of territory lying between that of the Amir and what was previ- 
ously British has thus now fallen into the hands of the latter. The 
British headquarters are now at Apozai. 

H. S. Hallett considers that the earliest invaders who disturbed the 
repose of the aboriginal Negritos of Indo-China were the Bau of the 
Shan States, the Mon of Lower Burma, and the Cham of Cambodia, 
all of whom are Mongoloid with Malay affinities, and in West Bengal 
and Central India are represented by the Kolarian tribes. The La-Hu 
and Kiang-Tung La-Wa are said to be kindred to the white races, and 
were established upon the south bend of the Hong-He when the Chinese 
came from Chaldsea. They gradually amalgamated with their con- 
querers, and imported to the latter their folk-lore. The guardian spirits 
worshipped by the Shans are those of the ancient La-Wa kings and 
queens during the long wars that endured between the La-Wa and the 
Shans. 

M. Venukoff (Revue de Geog., April, 1889) asserts that the English 
have placed a garrison in a fort at Schahidulla, on the north side of 
the Karakorum range, and so near to the possessions of the Chinese in 
Kashgaria (Yarkand and Khotan) that they in alarm have also built a 
fort. Great Britain has also two other small forts northwest of the 
Indus, at the south foot of the Hindu Kush, and not far from the 
sources of the Oxus. 

In Russian Turkestan an avalanche of rocks, a kilometre long, half 
a kilometre wide, and 100 metres thick, has fallen into the valley of 
the Zarafshan, and has blocked up the river, forming a lake twelve 
kilometres in length, threatening the district with submersion. 

Salanga is a small archipelago on the western coast of Malaca, and, 
like Larut and Perak, is rich in tin mines. This has caused its peo- 
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pling by Chinese, who in 1889 numbered 40,000, while there were 
but 1500 natives and 500 Malays. The tin-bearing layer lies at the 
base of an unctious clay of varying thickness, which is itself below 
alluvial deposits of varying depth. 

Petermami s (Part III., 1890) gives a map of the course pursued by 
A. Jakobsen from Flores to Kalao, Tana, Diampia, Pulo Salayer, and 
other small islands north of Flores. The same traveller proceeded 
westward to Adenare Islands. 

B. Mori tz contributes to the Zeitschrifft der Gesellschaft fur Erdkunde 
a paper upon the new Turkish province of Hedjaz, and the route from 
Mecca to Medina. The population of Hedjaz has been estimated at 
700,000, but our author deems these figures too high. The nomad 
Bedouins are not more than 27,000 strong. Mecca has 110,000 inhab- 
itants, Medina 40,000, Jeddah 20,000, and all the remaining towns are 
small. The area of the province is 1,193,517 square kilometres. 

In 1888 the population of Hindustan, including Birma, was 269,- 
477,728, or a mean density of 185 per square mile. In Bengal there 
are 443 persons on every square mile, in the Northwest Provinces 416, 
and in the central tributary states 215. Birma is the most sparsely 
peopled, and next to this the vassal states of Bengal, and the districts 
of the extreme northwest. 

There are twenty thousand so-called "Mountain Jews" in the Cau- 
cascus. They have singular beliefs and superstitions, showing Persian 
influences, but for centuries they have had no communication with the 
rest of their race. 

Thanks to the facilities now afforded by the Japanese government 
for the colonization of Hekkaido (Yesso), there was in 1888 more than 
seventy-seven times as much cultivated land as in 1876. The latest 
populations (1887) of the chief cities of Japan are as follows : Tokio, 
1,165,048; Osaka, 432,005; Kioto, 264,559; Nagoya, i49>75 6 ; 
Yokohama, 115,612 ; Kobe, 103,969. The total area of the islands is 
382,421 square kilometres, and the population 39,069,007, of whom 
19,731,354 are men. There are 76,624 Christians, and 543 foreign 
missionaries. 

Lieutenant Roborowsky sends from the oasis of Nice a continuation 
of his account of the doings of the Russian expedition under Colonel 
Pievtsoff. Accounts of Central Asian journeys are, as a rule, monoto- 
nous, but this is enlivened with a legend of a Mohammedan feminine 
saint, who, being pursued by heathen, prayed to God, and was answered 
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by the earth opening and swallowing her all up except her long plait 
of hair, which is still visible (to the head mallah only). By a new pass, 
the expedition will enter Tibet during the present summer. The 
botanical collection of Roborowsky contains 430 species. 

Miscellaneous Geographical News. — The Peruvian govern- 
ment have despatched an expedition to the river Javary, on the borders 
of Peru and Bolivia, in order to chastise the Indians for the murder of 
of white traders. As the party includes among its members five scien- 
tific men, among whom is the well-known Richard Payer, some useful 
results may be looked for. 

According to Venukoff, the increase in size of the delta of the 
Neva is small compared with that of the deltas of the Danube, Rhone, 
and Volga. The water of the river is comparatively free from sedi- 
ment, because the principal tributaries deposit their load in Lake 
Ladoga, which is only sixty-five kilometres distant from the Gulf of 
Finland. 

According to Dr. Hettner, two different peaks have been confused 
under the name of Coropuna. The peak called Coropuna at Arequipa 
seems to be higher than the true mountain of that title — which also 
bears the names' of Arupato and Salmancay (Indian) — and is probably 
the highest of the entire volcanic range. 

The republics of Central America propose to unite under the title of 
the United States of Central America. The president is to be elected 
annually, and to be furnished by each of the States in turn. The 
federal capital is to be Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras. The 
Congress will be composed of eighteen deputies, one for each 200,000 
of the population, and the first meeting is to be on Sept. 15, 1890. 

Dr. A. Phillipson contributes to Petermami s Mitteilungen of this 
year an account of the various elements which compose the existing 
population of the Peloponnesus. The Goths and other barbarian 
hordes ravaged and departed, so that the first immigrants who came to 
stay in considerable numbers were the Slavs. At the beginning of 
the thirteenth century the bulk of the population consisted either of 
New Greek, otherwise called Byzantine or Rhomsei, who inhabited 
the cities, especially those of the coast, and of New Greek mixed with 
Slav, scattered all over the country. The old Hellenic element per- 
sisted, however, in a nearer approach to purity, in Mani and Tzakonia, 
while the Slavic was almost pure in Arcadia and Taygetos. The 
Greek language eventually predominated oyer the Slav. Later on 
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came the irruption of the Arnauts or Albanians. The result is, that 
at the present time the old Hellenic blood has entirely disappeared, 
and all the people of the peninsula are more or less mixed. About 
90,000, chiefly at or near Corinth, and on the yEgean coast, still speak 
Albanian, but all the rest of the inhabitants use modern Greek. 

Dr. Hickson has published an interesting book, giving the results of 
his residence, for nearly a year, upon a small island off the extreme 
north coast of Celebes. During this stay he made excursions to the 
northern part of the main island, and also to Nangir, Nanusa, and 
Talant, small groups between Celebes and the Philippines. About half 
of the book concerns the northern part of Celebes, especially treating 
of the mythology and customs of the natives. 

The greater part of the island erupted in 1885 in the Tonga group 
(Falcon Id.) has disappeared, and the existing island is a shelving bank 
to the northeast of it. The volcanic debris may now form a platform 
upon which a coral reef, and ultimately an atoll, may be built up. 



GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 

Newberry's Paleozoic Fishes of North America. 1 — In this 
volume we have collected descriptions of the fishes of the Paleozoic 
formations of North America, which have been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Newberry since the publication of his report of the geological 
survey of Ohio, with a few others. The species there described, as 
well as those described in the report of the geological survey of Illinois, 
by himself, Mr. St. John, and Prof. Worthen are only enumerated ; 
and those described from the Permian beds of Illinois and Texas, by 
the present reviewer, are not mentioned. Add to this the fact that no 
bibliographic references appear, and we see that Professor Newberry 
has not intended this work to have the characteristics of a complete 
monograph. It is therefore that we welcome it as a collection of 
descriptions of numerous remarkable forms of early fish-life discovered 
by the author, which will greatly advance our knowledge on the sub- 
ject. This branch of paleontology is an important one, representing 
as it does our knowledge of the earliest-known Vertebrata, and includ- 
ing as it must the ancestral types of all later forms. 

1 The Paleozoic Fishes of North America, by John Strong Newberry. Monograph 
No. XVI., U. S. Geological Survey. Pp. 228,: plates LIII. Washington, 410, 1889. 
Received July, 1890. 



